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O all true lovers of the drama nothing can be sadder, 
and at the same time more inexplicable, than the 
apparent dearth of good modern comedies. We may use 
the term advisedly, for it is notorious to all who have 
the interests of the stage at heart that comedies 
possessing at least some positive merit exist in the 
desks of authors who have already won distinction upon 
the boards. But whether it be that managers are obtuse, 
or that audiences need the incessant stimulant of 
novelty, certainly we may state that rarely, if ever, 
does a genuine comedy gladden the hearts of the 
critics or the public. The method of managerial selec- 
tion is, to all those outside their intimate circle, simply 
incomprehensible. Plays that not only display no 
merit whatsoever, but are also full of faults, are con- 
stantly accepted and performed in defiance of every 
chance of success or law of probability. We have not 
to search far for proofs of the truth of this argument, 
yet is it rarely that so apt an instance as that of Brass, 
by Mr. G. Fawcett Rowe, produced last evening at the 
Haymarket Theatre, is afforded to us. The house is 
one of the oldest in London, and its reputation 
as the home of true comedy is based upon no 
ill-founded caprice. With its numerous productions of 
comparatively recent date are associated names at 
once honourable and universally honoured. Mr. J. B. 
Buckstone, who is still the nominal manager of the 
house, Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale, Miss Reynolds, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mr. Howe, Mr. William 
Farren, Mrs. Charles Young (Mrs. Hermann Vezin), 
Mr. Sothern, Miss Nelly Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss M. Oliver, Miss Caroline Hill, and 
others, have within recent memories adorned these 
boards, and have afforded genuine pleasure to playgoers ; 
but, as a rule, the pieces in which they appeared possessed 
some element of excellence or of popularity. Of late 
it has not been so, though, feeble as have been many 
of the dramas played there, nothing so ridiculous 
as Mr. G. Fawcett Rowe’s Brass has been seen upon 
the boards of any high-class theatre for a long time 
past. It is not alone that the play is absurd and extrava- 
gant, for others in which either element existed have oft- 
times proved attractive. Our American Cousin does 
not belong to that class of comedy for which any 
highly artistic claims can be advanced, but it was as 
superior to Brass as Caste to Stolen Kisses, and it was, 
moreover, redeemed by Mr. Sothern’s admirable acting. 
But for Mr. Rowe's play there is no excuse. It 
seems to be designed solely to exhibit the author 
in an eccentric part, which he plays execrably, and it 
fulfils its destiny by displaying him to the worst pos- 
sible advantage. The central idea of the play is as 


old as Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcon’s La Verdad Sospi- 
chosa, on which Pierre Corneille founded Le Menteur. 
The hero is Waifton Stray (Mr. G. F. Rowe), a 
ne’er-do-well, who suffers from a chronic inability to tell 
the truth, and who as frequently forgets when or where 
he has told his latest falsehood. Like Flitter in Albert 
Smith’s admirable novel, The Pottleton Legacy, he is 








addicted to the habit of confirming his remarks by the 
constant production of a ring, which has, so he pretends, 
been presented to him under every conceivableand, indeed, 
in many inconceivablecircumstances. When he arrives in 
England after a long tour, in the course of which he 
has, under an assumed name, won the affection of a 
young English girl, Sybil Hawker (Miss Violet Orme), 
he finds himself involved in the affairs of all his rela- 
tives, of whose heart secrets he becomes incontinently 
possessed. Although he is evidently a most undesirable 
confidant, no one scruples to discuss with him his own 
most intimate concerns, and by means absolutely past 
understanding he succeeds in adjusting everything to 
the general satisfaction. He marries his own love, he 
reconciles a young couple who have eloped, and he 
persuades his uncle and aunt to consent to the union of 
their daughter with a young man hitherto regarded 
as ineligible. Now had this character been treated 
with tact, skill, or delicacy, it might perhaps, albeit by 
no means novel, at least have proved attractive. But 
alike as actor and author Mr. Rowe has failed to impart 
either probability or interest to his sketch. In his hands 
Waifton Stray is a vulgar adventurer of the lowest type, 
dressed in the vilest taste, and indulging in jewx de mots 
that would be considered intolerable and vapid even 
in a burlesque. A scene in which he simulates mad- 
ness is so feeble and so absurd that not even the 
indulgent audience of a first night could accept it. 
The other characters are in the main but shadows, 
who revolve around the feeble luminary that is their 
centre. Mr. Howe had nothing worthy of him 
to do; Mr. F. H. Macklin, Mr. Astley, and 
Mr. Teesdale did well what fell to their share; 
and Mr. H. Kyrle played with ease and distinction 
a very trivial character. Of the ladies, Miss M. 
Harris was arch and piquante, Miss Emily Thorne 
sensible and earnest, and Miss Blanche Henri 
graceful and womanly in an eminent degree. The 
new actress, Miss Violet Orme, is, so we _ hear, 
comparatively new to the stage, but she possesses many 
qualifications for the profession she has chosen. Her 
voice is weak, and in pathetic passages she lacks expres- 
sive power. But in the lighter phases of the character 
of Sybil Hawker she was more at home, and many 
of her speeches neither lacked point nor failed 
in effect. Miss Orme has, moreover, the advan- 
tage of personal charms. The play was preceded 
by a farce by Mr. Maddison Morton, in which that 
excellent comedian, Mr. W. J. Hill, played cleverly ; 
but the whole entertainment is unworthy of the theatre 
in which it was presented, and the cordial disapproba- 
tion with which it was received was neither astonishing 
nor regrettable. 


Mr. Paul Meritt’s new play, The Golden Plough, has 
found an appropriate home at the Adelphi Theatre, for 
if ever there was a thorough-going Adelphi melodrama 
of the good old Jack Sheppard school, this-is one. 
The time is the seventeenth century. We have a 
murder off the stage and a murder on; a highwayman 
(the cleverest thief in the world), a seduction, a rob- 
bery, an innocent man wrongfully accused, a Bow-street 
runner, and an escape foiled at the last moment, 
all culminating, of course, in the strictest poetical 
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justice. Nevertheless, the piece is constructed 
with remarkable ingenuity, and the situations are 
extremely effeétive. ie piéte was originally written 
for Miss Marriétt, aiid evetitually prodéedl at the 
Alexandra Theatie, Livétpool; with Miss Louise Wille’ 
in the principal part, and has since been acted at 
Leicester. The opening scene is laid outside the 
“Golden Plough,” a Yorkshire village inn, kept by 
Grace Royal (Miss Louise Willes), a widow, whose 
daughter May (Miss Alma Murray) is engaged to 
marry a horse-trainer named Tom Carroll (Mr. J. G. 
Shore). Mrs. Royal is on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with a young clergyman, who, we gather from 
internal evidence—for he had been cheated out of a 
living by the late squire—has been for some time in 
priest’s orders at the early age of somewhat less than 
two and twenty, that is, rather more than a year before he 
could have been ordained deacon at any period of the 
history of the Church of England. The gentleman 
in question, the Rev. Martin Preston (Mr. W. Terriss), 
is in reality her own son by Sir Francis Claude (Mr. 
John Billington), a baronet with whom she had had an 
unhappy liaison in early life, and who had left her 
under a promise of marriage—a promise he had never 
returned to fulfil. It subsequently turns out that this 
breach of faith was due not to inconstancy, but to a 
series of unfortunate though decidedly complicated cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. Royal has heard nothing of him in the 
interim, and his sudden arrival at the “ Golden Plough,” 
while canvassing the county, is an equal source of surprise 
to both. The village mind is much excited by the recent 
murder of the squire, for which offence a man is lying 
under sentence of death at York, and a Bow-street 
runner, Alfred Middleton (Mr. McIntyre), is actually 
staying at the inn at the time. There is staying 
there too one Jerry Drake (Mr. 8. Emery), and the 
conversation of these two gives the clue to much that 
subsequently happens. Sir Francis, having left Mrs. 
Royal—then Grace Goodman—enceinte, naturally 
imagines that May is the offspring of their illicit 
intimacy, and gives Carroll £100, to remove the only 
obstacle to their marriage. In the meantime, 
Preston proposes to Sir Francis for the hand 
of his niece, Helen Claude (Miss Hudspeth), 
between whom and himself (%.¢., Preston) a 
strong attachment exists, and is repulsed with scorn 
and indignation. Immediately afterwards an interview 
takes place between Sir Francis and Grace Royal; 
mutual explanations are given. Sir Francis, learning 
the young clergyman is his own son, grants the consent 
he had withheld before, and writes a letter to his niece, 
which Martin is to take. The once-more happy mother 
goes off to fetch her son, when suddenly an unknown 
hand stabs the baronet from behind the curtain just as 
he is locking up the notes he has brought with him for 
electioneering purposes. At this moment Mrs. Royal 
rushes on, and, catching a glimpse of the murderer’s 
retreating form, and hearing a muttered threat, 
fancies she recognises the figure and voice of 
her own son. Suspicion naturally falls on Tom 
Carroll, in consequence of his having passed at York 
the £100 note Sir Francis had given him, the baronet 
having, with the assistance of the Bow-street runner, 
taken the numbers of the notes shortly before his 
murder. Mrs. Royal’s one idea is to save her son from 
detection, and the interest is intensified when Joshua 
Jordan (Mr. F. Moreland), the village doctor, thinks 
he has discovered, from an analysis of the wound, 
that the same hand and the same knife have 
murdered both the late squire and the baronet. 
Happily further complications are saved by the 
discovery of Jerry Drake escaping from a window 
in clerical dress, with the proofs of the double crime 
about him, which proofs he is about to hide in the dry 
well. Miss Louise Willes is a conscientious and careful 
artist, but she seems quite unable to identify herself 








with the part she is playing—at least, if there is any 
bo of passion to be portrayed. Her style is quiet 
atid Féfined, and it is impossible to point to anything 
she does which is—€Ven in the slightest degree—in 
violation of good taste. Wherever she has to be cold, 
impassive, or sarcastic, she is extreimély food, but 
there our praise must stop. Whenever she has to be 
emotional she entirely fails, in our opinion at least, to 
command the sympathy of the audience, because she 
never forgets her separate entity. As it is, there is 
little doubt the piece will have a successful run, for 
it was most warmly received by an enthusiastic pit 
and gallery. Mr. John Billington seemed to be scarcely 
equal to his usual standard on Saturday night. Mr. 
Terriss was a quiet and dignified representative of the 
young clergyman, and Miss Alma Murray, Miss Huds- 
peth and Messrs. Shore, Vaughan, and Travers, though 
their parts were of the smallest, lent valuable assistance 
both to the author and the manager. Mr. McIntyre, as 
the Bow-street runner, was extremely disappointing, and 
turned a part which might have been made extremely 
effective into a complete burlesque. Nor was Mr. 8. 
Emery altogether satisfactory. It would be impossible 
for him to do anything that he undertook badly, but 
he overdid the comic part, and when he was escaping 
in the disguise of a clergyman he walked the stage 
with the conventional stride and action of the “Villain 
at the ‘ Vic.’” Mr. F. Moreland played the long and 
not very grateful part of the doctor with grace and 
effect. 


At the Crystal Palace Theatre last week the Rose 
Hersee Opera Company performed Maritana on Tues- 
day, Jl Trovatore on Thursday, and Don Giovanni on 
Saturday. Excepting on Tuesday last (the day imme- 
diately following the Bank Holiday) the audiences were 
unusually large. The operas have, on the whole, been 
well executed. The fine orchestra of the Crystal Palace 
has done ample justice to the instrumental music, and 
the principal vocal performers have maintained their 
reputations. Maritana has seldom been more agree- 
ably represented. Madame Rose Hersee (Maritana), 
Signor Campobello (Don Jose), Mr. R. Temple 
(the King), and Mr. George Perren (Don Cesar 
de Bazan), are probably the best operatic quartett 
that could at the present time be found for 
the characters above-named, and Miss Florence St. 
John, the new contralto, made a brilliant success as 
Lazarillo. The choruses were well sung, and the mise- 
en-scéne was good. The only blots were those observ- 
able in Madame Rose Hersee’s execution of ‘Scenes 
that are brightest,” and Signor Campobello’s “In 
happy moments.” Both these solos were admirably 
sung until the close of each was reached, when the 
simple character of the music was ignored for the 
sake of interpolated cadenzas which were quite 
out of place, however they might be  calcu- 
lated to display the vocal skill of the singers. 
Surely more respect is due to the intentions of Vincent 
Wallace, who has introduced sufficient florid music in 
Maritana, and would certainly have written cadenzas 
to the soprano and bass songs had he thought such a 
course desirable. Verdi’s Ji Trovatore, as usual, 
attracted a large audience. Madame Arabella Smyth 
(Leonora), Miss Palmer (Azucena), and Mr. Lithgow 
James (the Count di Luna), acquitted themselves 
well. Manrico was less successfully impersonated. 
Il Don Giovanni was carefully and satisfactorily 
represented. Mr. F. H. Celli was a _ gallant- 
looking Don, and his acting was spirited and 
intelligent ; but when he accosted the lady whom 
he subsequently discovered to be his wife, Elvira, he 
should have remembered that a courtly gentleman would 
under such circumstances raise his hat. Mr. Celli sang 
in good style throughout the opera. Mr. Temple acted 
with vivacity as Leporello, and sang like an artist. 
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Mr. A. Howell was an excellent Masetto. Madame Ida 
Gillies sang and acted with genuine dramatic energy 
as Donna Anna. Miss Alice Barth, as Elvira, showed 
dramatic intelligence, but sang out of tune on many 
occasions. Madame Rose Hersee obtained abundant 
applause as Zerlina, and the audience were liberal in 
approbation of the entire performance, which was ably 
conducted by Mr. Sidney Naylor. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


————tO08 


AST week Mr. Irving appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, as Richard III., and achieved 
substantial success in the teeth of considerable opposi- 
tion. ‘For some time past,” writes our Manchester 
correspondent, “Mr. Irving has had to face an ordeal 
which invariably awaits an eminent actor. He is in 
what has been rather happily termed the honeymoon of 
criticism. ‘Next to the pleasure of writing a man 
down,’ says Moore, in his Correspondence, ‘ your critics 
enjoy the vanity of writing him up, but when once up, 
and fixed there, he is a mark for their arrows ever 
afterwards.’ This is proved in the case of Mr. Irving by 
the carping criticism and malicious depreciation which 
he has encountered in London, especially from one 
quarter. In Manchester he plays under still more un- 
favourable conditions, although it was in this city that 
he went through his noviciate as an actor. The great 
majority of the Manchester critics, as I have had many 
opportunities of observing, are as despicable a body of 
men as those who endeavoured to prevent the success of 
Clytie at Liverpool. They understand but very little 
of what they write about, and make dreadful assault 
and battery upon the Queen’s English. That Mr. 
Irving would meet with just treatment at their hands 
was not for a moment to be expected. They are 
maliciously desirous of dragging him from the high 
pedestal on which he has been placed; they are 
anxious to prove the independence of their judgment by 
declining to endorse the praises bestowed upon him in 
London, and they resent his original conception of 
character—so opposed to their own preconceived ideas 
—as an insult to their intelligence. Impelled by these 
and other motives, they have misrepresented his 
Richard III. in the grossest manner. Let me give 
you one illustration of this. However much opinions 
have differed as to the exact value of Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation, there is a general agreement on one 
point-—namely, that his Richard is a Plantagenet, a 
man of refined address and even graceful bearing. Mr. 
Irving, in fact, remembers that in writing this play 
Shakspere followed closely what he believed to be 
history, and that the Countess of Desmond declared 
Gloster to be one of the most enchanting men of his 
brother’s court. The Manchester critics, forgetting 
that playgoers have eyes to see and ears to hear with, 
describe Mr. Irving’s Richard as coarse, unkingly, and 
melodramatic. Many more examples of such mis- 
representation might be given, but I content myself 
with stating that throughout these so-called criticisms 
a determination to ‘write down’ Mr. Irving is pain- 
fully apparent. Much amusemeni, f should add, has 
been created by the blunders intu which the critics 
have fallen; the Courier, evidently ignorant of both 
history and the play, speaks of Richard as the Duke of 
York, and the Evening News, to say nothing of its 
frequent violation of the rules of grammar, places 
Edmund Kean before the Kembles in what purports to 
be a chronological list of representative English actors. 
The latter paper, moreover, incidentally remarks that 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet was ‘a failure,’ and that, ‘ notwith- 








standing his ambition and strenuous efforts, he has 
failed to make himself renowned as an artiste in any 
walk.’ These remarks, it is added, ‘are made on Mr. 
Irving’s behoof, with the greatest kindness!’ It is 
with a sense of relief that I turn from these malevolent 
effusions to the effect which they have had upon the 
playgoing world. That effect has been the reverse 
of what the writers intended. It furnishes yet another 
proof that critics have lost the power they formerly 
possessed to make or to mar a reputation. Men and 
women of the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century 
are not to be led by the nose, are in no sense press- 
ridden. They would listen with deference to what a 
Leigh Hunt or an Oxenford might say, but the writings 
of a set of ill-educated and prejudiced scribblers have 
no influence over their minds, unless, indeed, it is to 
create a feeling in favour of the person assailed. Con- 
sequently, the audiences before which Mr. Irving has 
acted this week have been as large as existing condi- 
tions would permit, and the striking originality and 
force of his impersonation have been recognised with 
an enthusiasm rarely displayed in this matter-of-fact 
city. Iam not acquainted with Mr. Irving, but love 
of fair play has induced me, at the risk of encroaching 
too far on your space, to expose what looks very much 
like an organised conspiracy to injure him in the esti- 
mation of Manchester playgoers.” 

Formosa was revived at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
“It is now some years,” says the Herald, “ since the 
play was first produced in Glasgow, and though its plot 
may have grown dim in the recollection of the public, 
its somewhat doubtful reputation, and the sensation 
created by its production and successful run of over a 
hundred nights in London, will still be pretty distinctly 
remembered. Whatever the character of the drama 
may have been originally, in its present shape it is 
unimpeachably ‘correct’ and free from anything that 
can possibly be construed as indelicate, alluring, or 
suggestive. No one need be deterred from seeing the 
piece by a fear of its naughtiness. Judging from the 
version now given, there is as much reason to wonder 
at its original success as at its shady notoriety. The 
drama is both clean and clever, but it falls con- 
siderably short of several other of Boucicault’s 
realistic achievements, and at the close it runs 
away into something very like the wild burlesque 
of a pantomime. The cast last night was fairly 
good, in some instances particularly so. Miss Gifford 
took Formosa, and made the best of a part which is not 
easily managed. At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre The 
Shaughraun, by Dion Boucicault, gave place to Mr. 
Hubert O’Grady’s The Gommoch; or, The Fairy 
Finder. Weare not sure that Mr. Boucicault, whom 
we remember as a famous Myles-na-Coppaleen, could 
make as racy a Conn as Mr. Hubert O’Grady, but he is 
certainly a better dramatist. The Gommoch bristles 
with incident, and has a plot which we dare not attempt 
to unravel. All we can sayis that the drama consists 
of a curious mixture of love-making, and carousing, and 
blundering, and crime, all intensely Irish. The dialogue, 
if not very finished, has a fine flavour of Ireland, as 
when one of the leading villains of the piece is told to 
assume a disguise, and he says he will ‘ wash his face.’ 
Such as it is, however, The Gommoch went with great 
briskness.” 

Mr. Buckstone, in continuation of his farewell 
provincial tour, appeared at Bradford. The way in 
which he made his entry into the town is spoken of in 
another column. ‘ Mr. Buckstone,” says the Chronicle 
and Mail, “ displayed all those well-known twists and 
turns of his own which have a special quaintness and 
oddity when projected from that comical corner on the 
left-hand side of his mouth—a kind of horny self- 
nasal twang which invariably evokes much merriment. 
For so old a man, Mr. Buckstone’s was a remarkable 
performance, though it is evident that about the legs 
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he has become very infirm, and we could not help 
thinking of that cruel reproach suggested in the line— 


‘ Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage,’ 


when he attempted to do the ‘light fantastic busi- 
ness’ to annoy Falkland. Nevertheless, Mr. Buck- 
stone met with a hearty reception, and his acting was 
well appreciated. Of course Mr. Chippendale enacted 
the character of Sir Anthony Absolute. Is there an 
actor, old as he is, that can sustain the part so well as 
Mr. Chippendale ? ” 

Mr. Toole fulfilled an engagement at Brighton, 
where he played in the Man im Possession, Off 
the Line, and other pieces associated with his name. 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Edward Saker afforded 
much amusement at the Operetta House, Edinburgh, by 
their performances in Our Photograhic Studio. Doctor 
Davy, with Mr. Hermann Vezin as Garrick, came 
after Dan’l Druce at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow. 
The Sheffield Theatre Royal, handsomely redecorated, 
was reopened with Arrah-na-Pogue. Mr. Coleman 
was at Cheltenham, Miss Jenny Willmore at Coventry, 
Miss Julia Seaman at Douglas, the Carl Rosa Company 
at Dublin, Miss Marriott at Hanley, Mr. Eldred at 
Leeds, Miss Kate Santley at Liverpool, Mr. South’s 
Opera Bouffe Company at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. 
Charles Dillon at Oldham, Mdlle. Beatrice at Ports- 
mouth, the Our Boys Company at Rochdale, Miss Helen 
Barry at Scarborough, and the Vokes family at Wor- 
cester, 








IN PARIS. 
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HOUGH the beginning of September seems yet a 
long way off, a good deal of activity is to be 
observed in theatrical circles here. La Reine de Chypre 
has been revived at the Opéra, the Sept Chateaux du 
Diable at the Chatelet, and Le Juif Errant at the 
Porte Saint Martin. On Saturday night Marthe was 
produced at the Gymnase, but we are compelled to 
reserve a critique of this production—which, by the 
way, may be pronounced fairly successful—for our next 
issue. The most important event of the week was the 
revival of the Reine de Chypre, one of the best of the 
operas contributed by Halévy to the French stage. It 
was first brought out towards the end of 1841, and if 
it did not impress the town so favourably as La Juive, 
which had appeared about six years previously, its 
success was at least sufficient to console him for the 
failure of Le Drapier. The book—written by M. de Saint 
Georges—is based upon incidents in the life of Catarina 
Cornaro, the high-born Venetian. In early life, it ap- 
pears, Catarina had plighted her troth to Gérard de 
Coucy, a French knight. The dreaded Council of Ten, in 
order to bring Cyprus under their dominion, determine, 
however, to marry her to the king of that island, 
Jacques de Lusignan, and this determination, notwith- 
standing a little resistance on the part of the lady, is 
eventually carried into effect. Gérard, bent upon 
revenge, follows her to Cyprus. On the way thither he 
is attacked by the servants of Mocenigo, the Venetian 
ambassador, and would fall if a knight did not come 
up and interpose. Believing that Jacques has insti- 
gated this attack, Gérard determines to assassinate 
him—certainly a very strange determination for a 
French knight to come to. He finds means to enter 
the palace of and get near his intended victim, who 
then proves to be no other than the unknown knight 
himself. Gérard frankly avows what his intentions 
have been, but Lusignan is magnanimous enough to 
make due allowance for the provocation received and 
supposed to be received by him, and before long he is 
appointed to important offices in Cyprus. Then 
comes a sort of epilogue, in which Lusignan 











raises the standard of rebellion against the Venetian 
Republic. He leaves his crown to Catarina in trust for 
his son, whom the Knights of Rhodes are bound to 
defend with their lives. The “book,” by the way, 
exhibits a curious anachronism. “ La scene,” we are 
told, “se passe en 1441.” Now, Catarina Cornaro was 
not born until 1454, and as no purpose is served by 
altering the date, and as M. de Saint Georges prefixes 
to the piece a singularly minute historical notice, the 
mistake is not a little singular. The score of La Reine 
de Chypre abounds in charming melodies, and the 
power of the composer of La Juive frequently makes 
itself felt. Perhaps the most delightful morceaw in 
the opera is the duet commencing 


Triste exilé, sur Ja terre étrangére, 


an anecdote connected with which is related in another 
column. It was sung with admirable effect by M. 
Lassalle as Lusignan, and M. Villaret as Gérard. 
The part of Catarina, so long identified with the name 
of Madame Stoltz, now falls to the lot of Mdlle. Bloch, 
who created a less favourable impression than had 
been anticipated. Her style of acting is far too hard 
and unsympathetic to suit so passionate a part. We 
must not forget to state that the opera is put upon the 
stage with much splendour as regards both decorations 
and dresses. La Reine de Chypre has not been played 
in Paris since 1858, and although much of its score is 
known to all lovers of music, we may expect that the 
revival will prove highly successful. 








IN BERLIN. 


—— oe 


WORD or two more before we take our final leave 

of the guests from Vienna, who played at the 
National Theater throughout the past month. These 
highly-esteemed artistes gave their farewell performance 
on the 31st ult., repeating on that occasion Herr Doczi’s 
Kuss, of which we spoke last week. In spite of the 
heat of the weather, every seat in the spacious National 
Theater was occupied, and the standing-room was also 
filled. At the end of the play, which was much 
applauded during its progress, the applause assumed 
the form of a demonstration. Frau Hartmann- 
Scheeberger received a profusion of bouquets, and 
Herren Lewinsky, Hallenstein, Hartmann, and Thimig 
each received several garlands with Austrian and 
German streamers attached to them, and they were all 
called before the curtain over and over again. The 
applause continued, till at last Herr Lewinsky came 
forward and addressed the audience to the following 
effect : “ Allow me to thank you, first, in the name of 
the poet, to whose work you have given such an 
intelligent and warm reception, for your devotion to 
poetry. And then let me thank you, in my own name, 
and in the name of my colleagues, for the brilliant 
welcome which you give us every year when we appear 
among you, and which has this year been more brilliant 
than ever.” This little speech was loudly applauded, 
and the annual engagement of the members of the 
Vienna Burgtheater came to an end. We may 
state that Herr Hartmann played on this last 
occasion under difficult circumstances, as he had 
on the previous day slipped in the street ‘and 
sprained his wrist. He has fortunately a month’s 
vacation hefore the re-opening of th Burgtheater, and 
by that time it is to be hoped that he will have 
altogether recovered from his accident. 

The summer opera company still continue their per- 
formances at Kroll’s Theater. Encouraged by their 
success in Halévy’s opera, La Juive, they have been 
bold enough to attempt Meyerbeer’s grand opera, Les 
Hugueno?s, and not without a certain measure of sue- 
cess. Herr Grisa, though deficient in genuine passion, 
was a very tolerable Raoul. The best feature of the 
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performance, however, was the Marcel of Herr 
Thiimmel, who produced a grand effect by his render- 
ing of “ Ein’ feste Burg is unser Gott,” and was still 
more striking in the duet with Valentine in the third 
act. The effect produced by that fine composition, 
indeed, depended almost entirely upon him, for 
Fraulein von Renée was a very weak Valentine. The 
Marguerite was Fraulein Monhaupt, a clever actress, 
but so diminutive that there is nothing queenly in her 
appearance. Her voice is also small, but was skilfully 
used. Fréulein Kalman sang the Page’s song in a 
graceful manner. The performance was, on the whole, 
very favourably received, a good and well-conducted 
orchestra contributing much to that result. 

Herr Carl Mittell, who isa great favourite in Berlin, 
has opened an engagement, which is to last for some 
weeks, at the National Theater. His first parts were 
Havelin in the drama entitled, Hin Fabricant, and 
Constantin von Horst in the well-known comedy, 
Ein Moderner Barbar. The other theatres call for 
little comment. Herr Girardi’s engagement at the Fried- 
rich Wilhelmstadt Theater is proving very successful, and 
Herr Max Wolf’s operetta, Die Portraitdame, is having 
quitearun. The Belle-Alliance Theater is at present 
devoting itself to concerts, the principal attraction being 
the famous Swedish quartett company. The papers an- 
nounce that Herr O. F. Gensichen’s new drama Luphro- 
syne, which has been accepted by the management of 
the Berlin Court Theater, will be played for the first 
time at the Meiningen Court Theater on Goethe’s birth- 
day in conjunction with Goethe’s Geschwister. At the 
Wallner Theater, Der Hypochonder, of which we spoke 
a few weeks ago, maintains its place on the bills, and 
seems likely to prove attractive for some time to come. 
At the Stadttheater, the popular drama, Die Kreuzel- 
schreiber, was produced on Sunday, the 5th inst., and is 
to be played from time to time, as the weather proves 
favourable for theatrical entertainments. 





IN MILAN. 





bag ine are many complaints in Italy about the 
dearth of operatic talent, and the prospects of 
next season are said to be far from brilliant. The 
minor opera-houses manage to get along with artistes 
of minor ability, but it is rumoured that several of the 
larger houses, such as the Teatro Fenice, at Venice, and 
the Pergola, at Florence, will remain closed during the 
coming season, and that even La Scala, the great Milan 
opera-house, has had difficulty in collecting a satisfac- 
tory company. Let us hope that these pessimist 
rumours are due to the despondency felt during this dull 
season, though, indeed, if a high standard be adopted, it 
may be impossible to bring together a thoroughly satis- 
factory opera company ; but is not that the case all the 
world over? Meanwhile, during this hot season, spas- 
modic efforts continue to be made at one or other of 
the Milan theatres. On the last day of July, Donizetti’s 
Poliuto was given at the Teatro Castelli. The per- 
formance was utterly bad, every one singing out of 
tune, and no one having a notion of acting. The 
company was probably composed of those unfortunate 
aspirants for operatic glory who are willing to defray 
all the expenses of a theatre in order to obtain the 
opportunity of gaining the stamp of Milanese approval, 
and who too frequently, as on this occasion, receive a 
hopeless condemnation from the city whose applause is 
so earnestly desired. The regular opera season has 
begun at the Dal Verme Theatre under much happier 
auspices, the season of opera-bouffe, which was pro- 
gressing when we last wrote, having come to an end. 
The first opera produced was Verdi’s Macbeth, which 
attracted a very large audience. The whole burden of 


this opera, as is well known, falls upon the prima 





donna and the baritone. Both parts were fairly well 
filled on this occasion. Signora Maria Erba sings and 
acts like a true artiste; her voice is extremely 
powerful in the upper register, but the middle and 
lower notes are not satisfactory. Signor Giovanni Valle 
was the Macbeth. His fine baritone voice was listened 
to with pleasure, though he is not very skilful in the 
use of it. The minor parts were adequately filled, the 
chorus and orchestra were good, and the mise-en-sc?ne 
was careful, if not splendid. The performance was so 
well received that Macbeth was repeated several times 
in succession. As an afterpiece there was played 
Taglioni’s ballet, La Fille mal gardée, with music by 
Hertel, which was put upon the stage with luxurious 
magnificence, and created quite a furore. The premizre 
danseuse, Signora Virginia Zucchi, received the lion’s 
share of the applause, and deservedly so. On the 
6th instant Macbeth was withdrawn, and in its 
place was produced Bellini’s Puritani, in which 
Signora Virginia Arnoldi, from Bergamo, made her first 
appearance in Milan, and the tenor was Signor Maurelli, 
who was already known to the Milanese public. 
The performance left much to be desired. Signora 
Arnoldi has a voice of considerable compass and flexi- 
bility ; she also sings with much feeling and expression, 
but has yet much to learn in the management of her 
voice, while from a histrionic point of view she is like a 
mere novice. She has, however, a great deal of natural 
ability, which only requires study to develope it. The 
best of the cast was Signor Maurelli, whose limpid 
voice gave much satisfaction in the tender scenes, but 
he is sadly deficient in passion and dramatic expression 
—deficiencies which were very apparent in the last act, 
and were the more observed as the audience were in a 
position to compare the new Arturo with Signor 
Gayarré, who played the part at La Scala last summer 
with a success far surpassing that which he has since 
attained in London. Signor Masi sang the baritone 
part ; he has a powerful voice, but his style of singing 
is very affected, and the music of Bellini does not at all 
suit him. The bass was Signor Ulloa, a good artiste, 
who sings with good taste. The performance, on the 
whole, bore marks of over hasty rehearsal, and the effect 
will probably be better on subsequent occasions. The 
next opera announced for production is Ponchielli’s 
Promessi Sposi, which is to be followed in its turn by 
Verdi’s Lombardi. 

The only other theatre now open is the Teatro della 
Commenda, which is bidding for popular support with 
a programme composed of comedy and ballet. A comedy 
entitled J Tessitori di Busto, and a ballet entitled La 
Capricciosa are the bill of fare at present. 





IN ROME. 


— +0 — 


T the Politeama Theatre in Rome an old opera of 
Verdi’s, which has not been heard in London 

since the date of its first production, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in 1847, whenit failed in spite of acast comprising 
the names of Jenny Lind and the tenor Gardoni, but is 
still frequently performed in Italy, has been revived with 
some success. We allude to the Masnadieri, the 
libretto of which was taken by Andrea Maffei from 
Schiller’s Rauber. The libretto is a poor, disjointed 
production, and the music is not at all worthy of the 
fame which the composer had already attained at the 
time of its production, and is far inferior to his earlier 
works, such as Nabucco, Ernani, &e. It has, however, 
some merits which commend it to the managers of the 
minor opera houses, The music is easy and does not 
make much demand upon the powers of the principal 
singers; it does not require a numerous chorus, and 
it calls for little scenic display. Moreover it con- 
tains some music which has always been popular 
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with the less educated part of the public, as for in- 
stance, the famous chorus in the third act, which, on 
the present occasion, obtained the invariable encore. 
The performance, notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
music, left much to be desired, the only satisfactory 
member of the cast being the tenor, Signor Bellotti, 
who has a voice of great compass. Signora Brambilla- 
Vidal, the soprano, was so badly received by the 
audience at the first performance, that Signora Garbini 
was substituted for her on the following evening. 
A propos of the Masnadieri, a Roman critic reminds 
us that it is not the only opera that has been founded 
upon Schiller’s Radwber. From the same source was 
derived the libretto of Mercadante’s Briganti, which met 
with still less success than Verdi’s opera. It was com- 
posed for the Théatre Italien of Paris, where it proved 
a complete fiasco. The next production at the 
Politeama is to be Verdi’s Lombardi, an earlier and 
altogether superior opera. 

Signor Bottesini, who has been called the Paganini of 
the double bass, gave a few concerts at the Politeama 
before the beginning of the opera season. He has now 
transferred his performances to the Manzoni Theatre, 
without, however, making any change in his programme, 
which still consists of the Elegia and Tarantellu, which 
were so successful at the other house. They are his own 
compositions ; indeed, he is the only person sufficiently 
acquainted with the double bass to write solos for it. 
He is soon to set out for Havannah, where he has ac- 
cepted an engagement as orchestra conductor. 

The principal dramatic theatres are closed, and at the 
minor houses devoted to the drama little has taken 
place of late that is worthy of notice. The Teatro 
Corea is now occupied by Signor Luigi Monti’s dramatic 
company, whose most successful production has been a 
play, entitled Annella di Massvmo, by the Neapolitan 
dramatist, Signor Cuciniello. It contained some very 
effective scenes, and attracted good audiences. Signor 
Monti himself is an able actor, and in the part of 
Hamlet he is considered to be a match for Rossi, which 
is, perhaps, not very high praise from an English point 
of view. There was announced for production on Satur- 
day, the 11th instant, at this house a new drama by 
Signor Bacci, entitled Catalina, of which rumour speaks 
highly, and which is to be placed on the stage with 
unusual splendour. At the Teatro Quirino, a favourable 
reception has been given to a proverb by Signor Deleuse, 
entitled, Chi va per uccellar resta impaniato (“ The 
Fowler caught in his own Snare”), a very slight, un- 
pretentious piece, though the reception was such as 
should encourage the author to higher flights. 





EN PASSANT. 


—1oo——. 


CCORDING to Galignani, Madame Patti has paid 
M. Escudier, manager of the Italian Theatre at Paris, 
100,000 fr. as forfeit for her breach of engagement. She 
has also telegraphed to M. Strakosch, of New York, to say 
that she accepted his proposals for the United States— 
namely, 10,000fr. for each performance and a benefit ; 
fifty-one performances ‘guaranteed, or more than half a 
million of francs. 


Tue return of Sir Baldwin Leighton to the House of 
Commons for the southern division of Shropshire will 
afford much satisfaction in theatrical circles, where he is 
well known. It was he who condensed the Belle’s Stratagem 
for the Lyceum Theatre last year. 


Mr. Puetps, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Hare, Miss Caven- 
dish, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, Mr. 
Byron, Miss Foote, Mr. Neville, Miss Carlotta Leclerq, 
Mr. Arthur Cecil, Miss Carlotta Addison, Mr. Hollings- 












head, Miss Swanborough, Mr. Wyndham, Miss Farren, 
Mr. Flockton, Madame Dolaro, Mr. Collette, Miss Bufton, 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Honey, Mr. Terry, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Righton, Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Royce, Mr. Swinbourne, Mr. Soutar, have, with several 
others, signed a round-robin to the effect that the Dramatic 
College should not be continued, that the “ /étes” organised 
in aid of its funds degraded the theatrical art, and that 
the property should be sold and the proceeds expended in 
providing annuities for the inmates. 


Ir really did seem hard that as soon as they had gone 
away for their well-earned holidays the little fabric which 
they had raised at so much trouble and expense should 
topple to the ground. Yes, according toa telegram from the 
honorary secretary, whose word could not be doubted, 
anarchy and confusion were the order of the day ;—the 
caterer coming into the room with his hat on and refusing 
to supply a dinner ; the President insulted and leaving in 
high dudgeon ; two members forming an opposition, keep- 
ing the place open until 5 a.m. and otherwise behaving in 
an objectionable manner. What was to be done? Promptly 
and emphatically was a policy shaped out for the guidance 
of the honorary secretary : “Sack the caterer and get some- 
body in his place. Chops and steaks until we return. 
Let the President be apologised to. Call a committee 
meeting and see the right men are there. Consult Fish. 
Put out the lights at proper time. Be firm !” 


Ir was lately observed in some quarters that a journalist 
who shall be nameless had changed his opinions as to 
Mdlle. Gerster’s merit as a singer with startling abrupt- 
ness. He at first “damned her with faint praise,” and 
a week afterwards pronounced her to be “the successful 
rival of Nilsson and Patti.” In the interim, perhaps, he 
had received a letter like the following, which was sent to 
us in the middle of July, and which, it should be stated, is 
on a printed form:— New National Opera House (Her 
Majesty’s Opera), 14th July, 1877. To the Editor of The 
Theatre. Dear Sir,—Could you oblige us of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre by inserting the enclosed items of intelligence, or 
their purport, in an early number?” The “items” were 
puffs of the worst description, and were incontinently 
consigned to the waste-paper basket. “ We shall be happy 
to acknowledge the favour (whenever practicable) on any 
occasion, when you or a friend desire it, by applying to 
the undersigned. Remaining yours very truly, HARGRAVE 
JenNiNGs (Secretary).” Those who seek to “nobble” 
the Press in this way would scarcely hesitate to resort to 
bribery of a little more direct nature. 


A ovurious theatrical case has just been before the 
Vienna law courts. Some time ago Herr Adolph Loewe, 
one of the theatrical critics of the Neue Freie Presse 
received a letter from Fraulein Bertha Olma, enclosing 
a bank-note for a hundred florins, and requesting him 
to speak favourably of her performance. He sent back 
the bank-note with a letter saying that he and his 
colleagues were guided in their criticism by the merits of 
artistes and not by money considerations. Fraulein Olma 
at once apologised, and explained that she had acted upon 
the advice of the leader of the clague. Thereupon Herr 
Loewe commenced criminal proceedings against the leader 
of the claque, with a view to vindicating the honour of his 
profession. The defence set up was that Friulein Olma had 
mistaken the name, and that the defendant had referred 
her toa nephew of his, named Léwy, an advertisement 
canvasser for a weekly paper, who would have gladly 
received the money. But, unfortunately for this defence, 
he had given the right address of the critic of the Neue 
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Freie Presse, and, moreover, Fraulein Olma had received a 
visit from the nephew, and had given him a note for a 
hundred florins. The court sentenced the defendant to 
three months’ imprisonment. 

Sianor Boro, the distinguished composer, whose opera, 
Mefistofele, was the principal success of last season at 
Rome, has been appointed a Knight of the Crown of Italy. 
His Mefistofele is going the round of the principal theatres 
of Italy, and is everywhere successful. In the autumn it is 
to be produced at Trieste and Ancona ; during the Carnival 
it is to be revived in Rome, and the managers of the San 
Carlo, of Naples, and the Carlo Felice, of Genoa, are also 
negotiating for its production at those theatres. It will 
also be heard during the coming season in Vienna. 


Cioups are gathering thickly about the head of an in- 
dividual who has lately acquired unenviable notoriety. 
Last week, while walking through the streets of Boulogne, 
he was confronted by Mr. Wybrow Robertson, whom he 
had virulently accused in a weekly paper of dishonesty 
in the management of the Westminster Aquarium. Mr. 
Robertson demanded “satisfaction,” and on this being re- 
fused struck his calumniator ignominiously in the face. 
Directly afterwards a lady came up and pulled Mr, 
Robertson back. Moreover, we have before us a fac- 
simile of a letter in which the man thus publicly humiliated 
offers in effect to defend instead of assailing Mr. Robertson 
if the latter will renounce his claim to a certain £2,000. 
Mr. Robertson calls his calumniator a “scoundrel,” and if 
the letter is genuine, as it seems to be, the epithet is 
scarcely misplaced. 

Mr. Bret Hartr’s name was recently attached to a story 
which he did not write, and he sends a letter to The Nation, 
of Washington, in which he says sweetly and gently :—“ It 
is a small matter, but as I observe that the careless practice 
of signing other people’s names to cheques and drawing 
the money therefrom appears to be steadily growing into 
disfavour in commercial circles, it seems to me that the 
placing of an author’s name, without his consent, to an 
article not written by him, should be practised under some 
sort of restraint, and only with the greatest delicacy. I 
should, if I were you, proceed cautiously in any comments 
you might make, attributing my disinclination to part with 
my name to that universal human weakness which extends 
to a desirable control of one’s wardrobe and toilet articles 
and even cast-off clothing.” 


Miss Furtapo is dead. The daughter of a professor of 
music, she made her first appearance on the stage as 
Mercury in Jxion at the Royalty Theatre in 1864, and up 
to within the last two or three years made steady progress 
in her profession. Her most successful impersonation, 
perhaps, was Esmeralda in Mr. Halliday’s adaptation of 
Notre Dame. Four years ago she married Mr. John Clarke, 
and a dramatic contemporary speaks of the union as one of 
*unalloyed happiness.” The cause of her death was con- 
gestion of the lungs. She leaves two children. 

: THE Figaro mentions a fact which is not generally 

known—namely, that the head of the decorative depart- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre last season was Mr. W. R. 
Keene, formerly well known to lovers of pantomime as 
“ Dykwynkyn.” Mr. Keene appears, however, to have 


now entirely deserted pantomime for opera, and it was he 
who made that wonderful dragon for Herr Wagner’s per- 
formance of the Vibelungen Ring at Bayreuth last year. 

M. Larontarne, the great French actor, once expressed 
to us his belief that the dramas of France, England, and 
Germany would, in course of time, assimilate themselves 
In the new Thédtre des Celestins at 


to each other. 














Lyons, opened last Wednesday, he will discover another 
proof that such a tendency exists) The names of Shak- 
spere and Goethe are placed with those which the French 
most delight to honour. 


TueE following courtesies have passed between the Green 
Room and the Beef Steak Clubs. Said the Beef Steak 
to the Green Room :— 

We do not want to swagger, but, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the Duke, we've got Sir George, we've got 

De Tomkins, too. 
Reply of the Green Room :— 
We do not want to swagger ; but, by jingo, when we do, 


We'll migrate to King William-street and learn the trick 
from you. ; 


Collapse of the Beef Steak. . 


In the latest instalment, just published, of his 
*Comédiens and Comédiennes,” M. Francisque Sarcey 
gives us an étude of Malle. Jouassain, the duégne of the 
Thédtre Frangais. He has been unable to discover any 
anecdotes of her—a fact which speaks well for her private 
character. 


In order to set at rest all doubt whether or not she 
would appear in the United States this year, Miss Neilson, 
the Figaro states, sent to New York, on the 21st July, a 
telegram to the following effect :—‘“The engagements I 
have made in London will prevent my appearing in Ame- 
rica during the coming season, but I may be relied on for 
the season of 1878-9.” 


Tue following happy paragram has been sent to us by 
“A, M.” :— 
Autrefois, qu’elle était active, vive, et legére ! 
De nom, et de grace, tous les deux, vraiment celeste. 
Sera-t-elle aujourd’hui, agile, débonnaire! 
Elle-méme? No—elle ne peut plus étre st deste / 


Two attempts to adapt Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, “ A 
Woman Hater,” to the stage are announced. It may well 
be doubted, however, that any writer will succeed in 
making this story acceptable. While Mr. Reade in most of 
his later works shows himself to be the most dramatic of 
the English novelists, his dramas themselves, if we except 
Masks and Faces—which is, after all, not wholly his—have 
never been popular successes. The recent successful 
dramatisation of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Mrs. George 
Macdonald, does not bring the unactable any closer to the 
public, for that effort was, after all, in the line of the 
picture dramas, which are attempts to add motion to 
tableaus, and with which we are already tolerably familiar. 


THERE is a dramatic critic in New York who must be 
going about in trepidation. A stalwart and large-limbed 
actress, calling herself Fannie Louise Buckingham, has been 
playing Mazeppa at the Broadway Theatre, and this critic 
made uncomplimentary remarks about her. Miss Bucking- 
ham is wrathful, and says :—“ Since Mr. wants to 
force upon me a notoriety I do not seek, I'll make him 
share it by horsewhipping on sight.” Miss Buckingham 
claims to be an expert with the whip. 





Mr. Vezin writes to “correct a very natural error into 
which some have fallen, in supposing the little one-act 
comedy of Dr. Davy to be another version of the same 
French original on which Tom Robertson founded his three- 
act comedy of David Garrick. There is a French piece 
called Le Doctewr Robin, in which the celebrated bouffé 
played the part of Garrick. Of this Dr. Davy is a much- 
altered version. Many years later a piece called Sullivan 
was produced in Paris, and this is the original of Robert- 
son’s David Garrick. What resemblance there is between 
the pieces, I fancy, arises from the fact of both having been 
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originally suggested by the same ‘anecdote. It is related 
that a man called on Garrick, and told him his daughter 
had fallen desperately in love with him in the character of 
Romeo, “ Pooh, pooh,” said the common-sense little man, 
“bring her to see me in Abel Drugger.” The father did 
so, and the cure was complete. That it may not be sup- 
posed that Mr. Sothern’s success in David Garrick suggested 
the adaptation of Le Doctewr Robin, I may mention that I 
first played a version of this piece (although not in its 
present form or under its present title) more than five 
years before the production of David Garrick. Dr. Davy 
as it stands now, is the joint work of James Albery, 
W. G. Wills, and of Hermann Vezin.” 


Tue Rake’s Progress, we have been told on excellent 
authority, was originally brought out at the City Theatre, 
Cripplegate, long since pulled down, in January, 1833, 
when it ran through an entire season under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Kemble Chapman, who married Miss 
Tree, the sister of Mrs. Charles Kean. Leman Rede, who 
died thirty years ago, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-five, was a singularly brilliant and industrious author, 
throwing off novels, dramas, farces, extravaganzas, maga- 
zine articles, and newspaper contributions on various sub- 
jects with unexampled rapidity. The constant claims upon 
his pen as a journalist very often compelled him to post- 
pone his engagements as a dramatist till the eleventh hour, 
and the actors had often to study in the morning the 
speeches they had to deliver in a new drama the same 
night. In 1841, when his sparkling three-act extravaganza 
of The Frolics of the Fairies was produced at the Strand, 
the author was writing the last act of the piece in the 
green-room while the first was being represented on the 
stage. 

Tue Grand Monarque would sometimes draw up a list 
of the pensions he had bestowed on the most distinguished 
writers of his day. In a document of this description, 
bearing date 1669, we read :—“ To the sieur Racine, French 
poet, 800 livres; to the sieur Boyer, excellent French 
poet, 800 livres ; to the sieur Corneille, junior, good French 
dramatic poet, 1,000 livres; to the sieur Abbé Cotin, 
French poet and orator, 1,200 livres ; to the sieur Moliére, 
excellent comic poet, 1,000 livres; to the sieur Ménage, 
excellent for the criticism of pieces, 2,000 livres; to 
the sieur Pierre Corneille, first dramatic poet in the 
world, 2,000 livres; to the sieur Chapelain, the greatest 
French poet who has ever lived, and of the most solid 
judgment, 3,000 livres.” Posterity has not confirmed 
many of the king’s critical estimates. The name of Racine 
being passed without remark, we may conclude that the 
king was not alive to his excellence, although Andromaque 
and Les Plaidewrs had been brought out. Boyer, Thomas 
Corneille, and Chapelain are now known only to antiqua- 
rians in literature. However, the king did not leave the 
world without having vindicated his judgment. “Name 
the writer,” he said, in his old age to Boileau, “who has 
conferred the greatest lustre on France during my reign.” 
Despreaux probably had a secret impression that the 
author of a certain “Art of Poetry” was entitled to the 
distinction, but he replied, “ Moliére.” That is my own 
opinion,” said the king. 

Mr. Buoxstone is now paying a farewell visit to Brad- 
ford. The Chronicle of that town says he made a most 
remarkable entry into the town, the amusing circumstances 
connected with which are not likely to be forgotten by him. 
Mr. Buckstone, with Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale and the 
Haymarket company, reached the Midland station at about 
three o’clock on Monday morning, having travelled from 











Glasgow. Contrary to expectation, they did not find a cab 
there to convey them to their lodgings. Messengers were 
sent to different places, but no vehicle could be procured. 
The party were thus in a difficulty, and they scarcely knew 
how they were to get old Mr. Buckstone to the top of Cheap- 
side-hill. At length one of the four-wheeled flat lurries, 
used for the ‘conveyance of luggage from the platform to 
the guard’s van, was brought into requisition. Several 
boxes were piled upon it, and the robust Mrs. Chippendale, 
like a queen in her chariot, took her seat on one of the 
boxes, Then Mr. Buckstone was lifted upon the conveyance, 
and found a resting-place at the feet of her Majesty.” A 
messenger from the Prince’s Theatre was put upon harness, 
and he pulled “like grim death,” whilst members of the 
Haymarket company pushed the lurry from behind. In 
that manner the conveyance was trundled up the steep hill, 
old, sly-looking Mr. Chippendale walking by the side and 
enjoying the fun most heartily. Nearly an hour was 
occupied in completing a journey of about half a mile, and 
the monotony was sometimes enlivened by loud denuncia- 
tions of the neglect of the cabmen. 


Two anecdotes are related by Mr. Blanchard in his 
last letter to the Birmingham Daily Gazette on “ London 
Amusements.” The first relates to an occurrence the 
other night at the Park Theatre during the performance of 
The Rake’s Progress. In the duel between Tom Rakewall 
and Harry Markham in the last act the pistols twice 
missed fire, and Mr. H. P. Gratton had to exclaim to the 
audience, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, will you please to 
imagine I have been shot,” on which he assumed a recum- 
bent position and the curtain fell on the usual tableau. 
Many years ago the genial Harry Hartley, afterwards pro- 
prietor of the Golden Lion Hotel, Stratford-upon-A-von, was 
playing in a drama when he had to be shot by Mr. Callen- 
ford, afterwards of the Haymarket. At the last moment it 
was found the property man had forgotten the pistol. 
There was no time for hesitation. Callenford pointed his 
forefinger as a barrel, with his two hands interlocked to 
produce the semblance of a pistol, made a click with his 
finger and thumb, cried “ Bang,” and Harry Hartley fell 
on the stage as if mortally wounded, without any sign 
from the spectators that they recognised the oddity of the 
weapon employed. This expedient might have been 
advantageously remembered by the stage duellists of the 
Park Theatre. 


In the third act of La Reine de Chypre, it will be re- 
membered, there is an exquisite duet commencing, “ Triste 
exilé, sur la terre étrangére.” While the piece was in 
rehearsal for its first production, Halévy insisted that this 
duet should be passed over, or at any rate sung in a very 
low key and without expression. “For,” said he, “if it 
comes to the ears of Madame Stoltz, she will certainly not 
allow it to be sung.” Madame Stoltz, in fact, had under- 
taken to play the Queen, and required the music of the 
other parts to be kept down to a somewhat low level. 
During’ the rehearsals of the third act, having nothing to 
do, she usually went to her dressing-room. The final 
rehearsal came, and Halévy was all anxiety about the 
duet. Suddenly, a happy thought occurred to him. 
“ How long does it take Madame Stoltz to change for the 
fourth act?” he asked the habilleuse. ‘Ten minutes, for a 
dozen large rubies have to be got through the button-holes 
of her corsage.” “Only twelve rubies!” exclaimed 
Halévy, “that is not half enough ; send for twenty more.” 
Madame was not sorry to decorate herself to the extent 
suggested ; the rehearsals of the third act were finished 
before her toilet had been completed, and the composer 
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breathed freely. Great, no doubt, were the amazement 
and indignation of the cantatrice when she found that a 
morceau which she had never heard of was accepted on all 
sides as the most delicious thing in the opera. 


THERE was a very interesting performance at the Folies 
Montholon a few days ago. Madame Dalfort appeared in 
some scenes from Lucrezia Borgia, and Malle. Lincelle, 
supported by M. Volny, whose début at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise last February may be regarded as one of the theatrical 
events of the season, imparted so great a charm to the 
idyllic Aw Printemps that she was called before the 
curtain no fewer than three times. Among the audience 
was M. Francisque Sarcey. 


THERE are about ten important theatres in Tokio, the 
principal of which are the Shintomiza at Shimbarra, the 
largest and best in the city, with a seating capacity for 
nearly 3,000 people ; the Nakamurza at Sarawakamachi 
(Asakuka), holding between 2,000 and 2,500; the Haru- 
kiza at Harukimachi, Hongo, and the Nakezimaza at Kaki- 
garachc—the last two mentioned accommodating between 
1,000 and 2,000. These theatres are conducted by com- 
panies who procure a licence from the municipality, which 
permits them to give a specified drama for a given time, 
usually thirty days, though this is often extended if the 
weather or other circumstances be adverse. 


In another column we have spoken of the continued 
success of the Pink Dominos in Edinburgh. To use the 
words of the Courant, the piece “has not by any means 
shocked the robust morals of Modern Athens. It is 
drawing crowded houses, and its most equivocal passages 
are enjoyed with seasoned superiority to squeamishness. 
The medical profession, especially the unfledged part of it, 
was conspicuous in yesterday’s overflowing and enthusiastic 
audience. Medicine and morals have always had a close 
affinity, and they are of course mutually interested in 
Cremorne.” 

Miss Kare Parison has received a letter from Mr. 
Jackson, the stage-manager at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
which he says:—‘“‘I have to thank you for so kindly 
studying the part of Eliza in After Dark at so short a 
notice, and which, I am confident, you would have played 
charmingly. I find I must now add to the obligation by 
asking you to relinquish the part, as I have tried in vain 
to obtain a lady who would or could play your part of Rose 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Chatterton, the public, and 
myself, or one who would dress the character with the 
ladylike refinement you have displayed. I must here 
express my regret that you so soon leave us to join the 
Lyceum company, and can only add that should the chance 
occur during my management, I shall only be too happy to 
engage so promising a young actress,” 

Rossint, walking one day in Passy with a friend, passed 
a stout street musician singing to a guitar, in the most 
horrible fashion, the serenade from Barbiere. The com- 
poser stopped and gave the vocalist a piece of money. 
“What!” said his friend, astonished; “you encourage 
this robust mendicant? He has no infirmity needing pity.” 
“Oh!” said Rossini, “didn’t you hear the voice with 
which he is afflicted 3” 

- Accorp1NG to the Musikaliches Wochenblatt, the accredited 
organ of Wagnerism, the production of the Wibelungen 
Ring at Munich has been “ postponed for some years” by 
the King of Bavaria, “in order that the opera may be fully 
rehearsed.” 

- ABsuRD stories are told about E. Wagner. The latest 
one is that when strangers visit him they always are shown 












into a room hung with grey satin from ceiling to floor ; all 
the furniture is covered with grey satin; the curtains are 
grey satin. When the host himself. appears, he wears a 
medieval cap of grey satin, an immense cloak of grey 
satin, short breeches of grey satin, grey silk stockings, and 
grey silk bottines, with oxydised silver buckles. If the 
visitor makes a favourable impression, the host begs his 
guest to enter a room hung with rose satin, and to excuse 
his momentary absence. He soon returns, clad in rose 
satin from head to foot. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Farseon have returned to London. The 
former looked in at the Green Room on Thursday, having 
been elected a member during his absence from London. 
This week Mr. Jefferson leaves England for New York. 


M. Nicoras, the father of Signor Nicolini, has, ac- 
cording to the Figaro, possessed for several years one of the 
best hotels of Dinard. He has just sold it for 150,000 fr., 


and is now living in retirement. 


THERE is seldom much to be said for stock companies at 
the East-end, but there is a Mr. William Redmund at the 
Standard who, if he could have a certain amount of 
training in judicious hands to enable him to modify a certain 
rough and inappropriate manner of pronouncing her 
Majesty’s English, ought to take a much more exalted place 
in the dramatic profession than he at present occupies. 


Ir is said that an article called “That Cursed Woman,” 
in the last number of Zhe Tatler—a paper which 
now seems likely to prove a commercial success—is the first 
of a series which will form the apologia pro vitd sud of a 
popular lady novelist. 


THE arrangements of Drury Lane for the winter season 
are now completed. Mr. W. G. Wills is in the south of 
France finishing England in the Days of Charles the 
Second ; and Mr. William Beverley is already at work on 
the scenery. The play-bill may be thus anticipated :— 
Fenella, Madame Celeste; Countess of Derby, Miss 
Leighton ; Alice, Miss Alma Murray ; Julian Peveril, Mr. 
Terriss ; Bridgnorth, Mr. Fernandez ; and Charles II., Mr. 
Pennington. The dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, will be re- 
presented by Mr. Collard, the tenor vocalist, who, from his 
remarkably small size, was formerly known as “ the pocket 
Sims Reeves.” This little gentleman is a large farmer 
near Canterbury, holds a high position as a Kentish yeo- 
man, and is considered a great authority on all agricultural 
matters. 

TxE next pantomime at Drury Lane is to be founded on 
the story of “The White Cat,” and is written, it need 
hardly be said, by Mr. Blanchard. The Vokes family will 
take the lead in it, the place of Miss Rosina Vokes being 
taken by Mrs. Frederick Vokes. 

Mr. F. H. Cex writes to contradict the rumour that 
he has resolved to quit the operatic stage for that of the 
dramatic, and is to accompany Mrs. Rousby on her autumn 
tour. He adds that he has been reengaged by Mr. Carl 
Rosa for the winter. 

Mr. ArTuur Marruison has completed for the Sacred 
Harmonic Society an adaptation of the libretto of Mosé in 
Egitto, with a view to a performance of the work at Exeter 
Hall. 

In all probability Mr. Collette will play Captain Cuff in 
the Moonstone at the Olympic. 

Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre is to be re-opened on the 
29th September with Parents and Guardians and The 
Unequal Match. Miss Litton, as was announced in these 
columns some time ago, will by that time be a member of 
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the company. Dora will be produced at the end of the 
year, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal sustaining the principal 
characters. 

Ir is rumoured that there is in contemplation, at the 
Comédie Frangaise, a revival of Victor Hugo’s Hernani, 
with the following brilliant cast :—Dona Sol, Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt ; Hernani, M. Mounet-Sully ; Don Carlos, M. 
Worms ; and Ruy-Gomez, M. Maubaut. 

THE management of the Odéon have accepted a new 
comedy, in three acts, by MM. Aurélien, Scholl, and 
Armand d’Artois, entitled La fausse Belle-Mére. It will be 
played early in the winter, with Mdlle. Lody, who recently 
created such a favourable impression in London, in one of 
the leading parts. Mdme. Crosnier, and MM. Porel, Valbel, 
and Montbars are also in the cast. 

A NEw opera-bouffe by Offenbach, with libretto by MM. 
Chivot and Duru, is in preparation at the Paris Folies 
Dramatiques. The title is Mdlle. Favart, and the title-réle 
is to be filled by Mdlle. J. Girard, who gained her laurels 
as Serpollette in Les Cloches de Corneville. 


THERE is no truth in the rumour that Heloise et Abeilard 
will be revived at the Thédtre de la Rénaissance next 
winter. The manager, indeed, has agreed to produce it, 
but it is preceded on his list by the operas to come from 
Johann Strauss and M. Lecocq. The Thédtre de la Ré- 
naissance will be reopened on the 31st of this month with 
La Marjolaine or Kosiki, it is not yet settled which. 
Mdlle. Granier, having recovered from her illness, has 
again gone to Switzerland, and it is feared that she will 
not submit to any shortening of her holiday. If she does 
not return by the 3lst La Marjolaine will not be in the 
affiches. 


SEVERAL Paris papers have just announced that M. Emile 
Augier has just read to the Sociétaires of the Comédie 
Frangaise a comedy in four acts, and that it will be put 
in rehearsal immediately. The piece was first read a week 
or two ago, and the rehearsals will not be proceeded with 
until October. 


A NEW comedy in three acts, Za Fausse Belle Mere, by 
MM. Aurelien Scholl and Armand d’Artois, has been ac- 
cepted by M. Duquesnel. The principal part falls to the 
lot of M. Porel, and Mdlle. Lody will play in it a sprightly 
and malicious “ ingenwité.” 


THE incorrigible Bébé, after having presented himself 163 
times before a Paris audience, has at length disappeared 
from the Gymnase, to reappear, no doubt, under altered 
aspects, elsewhere. During the run of this piece the re- 
ceipts have amounted to 446,505fr. The manager has 
accepted another comedy from the same pen. 

Mapame Hétine Perit, M. Boudois, Mdlle. Fassy, 
M. Montbars, and other members of the Odéon Company, 
appeared last week at Trouville, Villers-sur-mer, Deauville, 
and Saint Valery-en-Caux. In France, as in England, there 
is an increasing disposition to transport metropolitan theatri- 
cals to well-frequented watering places. 

Le Cirque @Eté, a Paris paper, states, ‘ posstde un 
nouveau clown, M. Billy Hayden, qui est venu renforcer 
la troupe de comiques de M. Franconi.” 

THe tendency towards decentralisation in France is 
everywhere apparent, and has even invaded the theatres. 
M. Edmond Andran, who brought out last year at the Mar- 
seilles Theatre the operetta of the Grand Mogul, is writing 
for the same house an opera comique in three acts, L’ Etoile 
du Berger. 

Tue late Théophile Gautier, in speaking of the first 
production of the Reine de Chypre, said, Ces deux enfants, 





naivement épris l’un de l’autre, et que tout semble autoriser 
& s’aimer emparadisés dans leur bonheur, les jeunes gens,” 
&e. The neologism is worth reproducing. 


On the 30th ult.,Strauss’s opera-bouffe, Prinz’ Methusalem, 
was performed at the Carl Theater, Vienna, for the benefit 
of the composer, who himself conducted. He was much 
applauded by a very large audience. The principal parts 
were filled by Fraulein Link and Herren Matras, Eppich, 
and Griin. 

THE next novelty at the Carl Theater, Vienna, is to be 
an operetta, in three acts, by Herr A. Vogel, entitled 
Das Pathenkind des Kénigs (The King’s Godchild), in 
which Fraulein Rudolff is to make her début. The first 
performance will probably take place in the course of the 
present week. 

Mouz. Emii1a Cutomi, who recently made her début 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mapleson, with success, will probably visit 
the United States during the autumn. 


Mrs. Oates, who recently appeared at the Montreal 
Academy of Music, will shortly leave for Paris, where she 
will pass the summer in studying four new operas, which 
have been recommended to her by Mdile. Aimée. She will 
return to America in the fall, and finish her contract with 
Manager Miles, of Cincinnati. 


Mr. AtrreD Batcu’s play, founded on Jules Verne’s 
great novel of Michael Strogoff will be produced towards 
the end of next month at the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 
Mr. M. V. Lingham will appear in the title rdle. The 
play is full of interest, and cannot fail to be a success. 


Tue Soldene Opera Company left San Francisco on the 
18th ult. for the Antipodes, in the steamship Australia. 
A large number of citizens assembled on the Pacific Mail 
Wharf to wish them a pleasant voyage and a successful 
season in the Colonies. Mr. Knight Aston and Mr. Harry 
Allen terminated their engagements with Mr. Chizzola, 
and went East by the overland train the same morning. 








MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 





N February last “Madame Adéle-Jeanne-Marie 
Patti, wife of M. Louis Sebastien-Henri de Roger 

de Cahusac, Marquis de Caux, landed proprietor, with 
whom she is legally domiciled at 35, Rue de Bourgogne, 
Paris, having married the said Marquis in July, 1868,” 
applied in Paris for a séparation de corps. According 
to her deposition, it was impossible for them to live 
together any longer. Their disagreement commenced 
almost immediately after the marriage. The applicant 
was of a mild, yielding, even weak character. The 
Marquis, on the other hand, was of a hasty and violent 
temper, and under the influence of groundless suspicions 
had repeatedly insulted and even struck her. The 
applicant was disposed to give way to him for the sake 
of peace and quietness, and he took advantage of this 
to dominate over and oppress her. He deprived her of 
liberty, independence, and choice. When, in 1869, her 
father, M. Salvator Patti, died, the Marquis would not 
let her go into mourning. He refused to allow her to 
enter a church, saying that it was useless for her to go 
to such a place. If she approached him with affection- 
ate and gracious words, he repelled her in a brutal 
manner. He also sought on all occasions to make her 
feel the difference in their stationand origin. Frequently 
he said to her, “ Cursed be the day when I married a 
cabotine like you.” He would say that he had 
picked her out of the gutter, and made her 
position. Cynically, and in her presence, he spoke 
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of the considerable sums realised by her talents. 
In his own words, he had always treated her and 
regarded her asa gold mine. If an evening had been 
profitable, he would say, “There is another good 
taking.” Nevertheless, she experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining money from him, even for dress 
and such matters. When she exhibited any concern 
about the disposal of the large sums which she had 
earned, and which were always banked by him, he used 
to reply, “You sing, and leave the rest to me.” In 
this way their conjugal life had become unbearable. 
Finally, without the slightest pretext or excuse, he 
became jealous, or pretended to become jealous, of 
artists who had sung in various scenes with her. 
On this subject he made confidants of various 
persons, acquainting them with details of his 
private life with her, and telling them that had it 
not been for her beauty he would have left her, that 
she had a lover (recevait toutes les nwits), &c. One 
evening, on their return from the theatre at St. Peters- 
burg, a quarrel arose between them after supper. The 
Marquis reproached his wife in loud tones, and at last, 
giving way to all the violence of his character, attempted 
to strike her in the face. Turning, she received the 
blow on the shoulder, and then fled, terrified, into the 
couloir of the hotel. Her husband prevented her ring- 
ing the bell, and she called for the proprietor. The 
Marquis, leaving his wife in tears, went out, stamping 
his feet with rage, and striking one of the servants of 
the hotel who was in his way These facts were proved 
before the Commissary of Police of the arrondissement 
of Kasan, at St. Petersburg, and it was only by the 
benevolent intervention of his wife that the Marquis 
was not prosecuted before the Russian tribunals. In 
view of these facts, and others to be hereafter produced, 
the Marquise appealed to the court for a decree of 
separation. 

The Marquis de Caux, instead of awaiting the issue 
of the suit thus commenced, made a counter applica- 
tion for separation In 1868, he says, “ he was married, 
according to the English law, to Mdlle. Adéle-Jeanne- 
Marie Patti, by the chaplain of the Church of Our 
Lady of Victories, Clapham, in the county of Surrey, 
England. In contracting the marriage, the Marquis 
de Caux was only actuated by the sentiments of affec- 
tion and extreme tenderness with which he had been 
for a long time inspired towards her. For many years 
this union was a happy one, and there appeared to be 
no probability that its harmony would be disturbed. 
During the month of January, 1876, however, the 
Marquis de Caux observed with grief that a perceptible 
change had taken place in the disposition and the 
attitude of the Marquise towards him. The tender- 
ness and confidence which she had evinced in exchange 
for his own affection were replaced at this period by 
marked coldness and an irritability of temper, which 
found vent with regard to her husband in hard 
words and unmerited reproaches—in a string of 
annoyances designed for the purpose of attaining an 
object which was not long in revealing itself to the 
eyes of M. de Caux. The Marquis then only redoubled 
his attentions and solicitude with regard to his wife, in 
the hope of bringing her back to him. Sometimes he 
imagined that he had succeeded, but it was not so. 
By gradual degrees the small annoyances of Madame 
de Caux became more grave, and gave rise to scenes 
most offensive to her husband. Last February Madame 
de Caux altogether dropped her mask, and haying failed 
to provoke her husband to some act of violence, con- 
ceived the scene of the Hotel Demouthin St. Peters- 
burg, in which she pretended that she had been in- 
sulted and almost struck by M. de Caux. From this 
moment the applicant had no further doubt as to the 
object pursued by his wife—that object being to recover 
her freedom by a séparation de corps, for the purpose 
of living according to her own fancy, and of gratifying 





the wicked inclinations that had arisen in her. heart, 
The Marquis having quitted St. Petersburg on Feb. 18, 
after the imaginary scene of which mention has been 
made above, received immediately on his arrival at 
Paris, on the 22nd of the same month, a citation to 
appear before the Civil President of the Seine for pre- 
liminary proceedings respecting a séparation de corps. 
It is sufficient to compare the date of the President’s 
mandate—Feb. 15—with that of the pretended scene 
said to have occurred at St. Petersburg on the 4th, to 
show that everything had been arranged and carried 
out in advance. Moreover, if a doubt could exist with 
regard to the intentions of Madame de Caux, it would 
be dispelled by what appeared in the Morgen Post, 
which, on Oct. 1, 1876, announced that a process for 
separation between M. and Madame de Caux was about 
to take place at the request of the latter, and for an 
object which that journal took no pains to conceal. 
It was not without bitter grief that the Marquis de 
Caux could read in the exposition of the charges made 
against him, ridiculous and offensive imputations, 
divested even of all appearance of truth, and against 
which his character, his birth, and his social position 
loudly protest. At the proper time he will easily 
expose the baselessness and falsity of these accusations, 
but his solicitude must not confine itself only to defend 
himself against the allegations so wantonly directed 
against him. It is his duty to obtain for himself his 
séparation de corps against Madame de Caux. It will 
be sufficient for him to justify his demand, and (with- 
out there being any necessity to go further back) to call 
attention to the use Madame de Caux, in the course of 
the proceedings instituted by her, has made of the 
liberty which has been accorded to her to reside away 
from her husband, and continue her engagements in 
foreign countries. It is not the intention of M. de Caux 
to seek out and establish up to what point his wife has 
carried the disregard of her duties, but he has a right 
to complain of the attitude she has publicly assumed, 
and of her actions at a moment when her situation im- 
posed upon her the greatest possible reserve in her 
conduct. Being notoriously and publicly accused of 
maintaining culpable relations with a lyric artist, the 
first care which her personal dignity, as well as the 
respect due to her name imposed upon her, should have 
been to protest by irreproachable conduct against such 
grave imputations. Far from so doing, she has justified 
such reports by her conduct, and by persisting in ap- 
pearing in public, in travelling, and occupying the same 
hotels—and, in a word, living in apparent intimacy with 
the person pointed out by the Press of all countries as 
her lover. These facts are sufficient to establish her 
guilt, and the Tribunal is, therefore, asked to pronounce 
for the separation on the application of the Marquis de 
Caux.” 

The decision which the President of the Tribunal of 
Premiére Instance has come to in this unhappy case, 
and which was briefly announced in The Theatre last 
week, is fraught with the gravest consequences to Mdme, 
Patti. In the first place, her application isrejected and 
her husband’s granted :—“ With reference to the ap- 
plication of the Marquise de Caux, seeing that she does 
not even offer to bring forward any proofs of the facts 
alleged by her, but that, on the contrary, it 
results from the documents placed under the eyes of 
the Tribunal, and chiefly from the correspondence 
addressed by a third person to Mdme. la Marquise de 
Caux, that the conduct of the wife did the gravest 
injury to the husband—for these reasons the Tribunal 
refuses the application of La Marquise de Caux, pro- 
nounces against her, on the application of her husband, 
la séparation de corps et de biens, and condemns her 
to defray the costs of the suit.” It is to be regretted 
that Madame Patti did not attempt to substantiate her 
allegations, for we cannot suppose that they were made 
without some reason, especially as they are not wholly 
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at variance with rumour. In the next place, the 
result of the suit puts her to a heavy pecuniary 
loss. The marriage not having been accompanied by 
a settlement, the property of the husband and the wife 
belonged to both in common, and as a result of the 
séparation one-half of the possessions of the Marquise 
passes to the Marquis. To say nothing of the costly 
gifts she received in the different capitals of Europe, 
a moiety of her jewels and her furs, the whole of which 
are said to be worth at least £100,000, may be claimed 
by her husband. It remains to be seen whether the 
Marquis will be so wanting in self-respect as to 
take advantage of his power on this head. Per- 
haps he will urge that he is entitled to 
compensation for the disagreeable position in which 
he now finds himself, since, according to French law, 
neither of the parties to the suit can marry again 
unless the Pope grants a dispensation for the purpose. 
The gravest of all the consequences of the decision of 
the French court to Madame Patti has yet to be 
indicated. Until the commencement of the last opera 
season in London she held an almost unique position 
in society. In all quarters her advent was a 
pleasure and her departure a pain. The Royal Family 
itself vied with each other in doing her honour. 
She might have said with Voltaire: “I shall be 
smothered in roses.” But all this is now changed. 
The Tribunal de Premiére Instance—a tribunal which, 
notwithstanding the absurdity of many of the laws it is 
called upon to administer, enjoys a very high reputa- 
tion—has pronounced her guilty of at least indiscreet 
conduct, and unless the judgment is reversed on 
appeal a dark stigma will assuredly rest on her 
name. Already must this melancholy truth have been 
impressed upon her mind. Not only was the applause 
bestowed upon her during the last season less fervent 
than before, but her name no longer appears in the list 
of those who are selected by the Queen to sing at State 
concerts. The two facts are only too significant. 





THE MANAGER OF DRURY LANE. 
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T is, perhaps, not very clear that the public has now- 
a-days a right to take any particular interest in 
the business arrangements made by the Renters’ Com- 
mittee of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to discuss 
the rent which is asked of the lessee by the proprietors, 
or the terms of his agreement, or the probability of his 
speedily throwing up a bad bargain. The time has 
gone by when the name of “old Drury” exercised its 
magic influence, when the theatre was in something 
more than name a “national” one; and save in the 
matter of its licence it stands in a position precisely 
similar to that of any other place of dramatic entertain- 
ment. And yet it is natural enough that the subject 
should be discussed in a spirit very different from that 
which would animate gossiping speculations as to the 
lesseeship of other theatres. The play-going public 
clings long and steadfastly to a tradition, and it is by 
no means anxious to forget that there was a time when 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden were the theatres, 
and that the former has once, in a certain sense, 
appeared to be national property more nearly than has 
any other English theatre. Certain members of it, 
moreover, may be actuated by a hope, which they scarcely 
dare express, that there may yet come a day when 
Drury Lane shall, in something more than a name or a 
semblance, be a national theatre, subsidised, that is to 
say, by national funds, with a view of making it the 
national school for dramatic art. 
Be our interest, however, in Drury Lane and its im- 
mediate future justifiable or unjustifiable, there is no 
mistaking the fact that it exists; and it has been 








reawakened both by uncontradicted rumours as to Mr. 
Chatterton’s coming abandonment of his lesseeship, and 
by the report of August 4th presented by the Renters’ 
Committee to the debenture holders of the theatre. 
Dealing first with the report, which has been made 
public, we find its chief points to be the Committee’s 
natural regret that there has this year been no season 
of Italian Opera at Drury Lane, its belief in the 
pecuniary future of the theatre, and finally its opinion 
that £6,500 per annum is, in reality, “a very moderate 
rent” to ask, if we will only take into consideration 
“the historic associations of the theatre, its great size 
and accommodation, its enormous cost of construction, 
its situation in the very heart of London, and the 
facility of access to it by the various lines of railway.” 
To the differences between the renters and proprietors 
we need make no more than a passing allusion, espe- 
cially since it is proposed to attempt their settlement 
by application to Parliament or to the Court of 
Chancery. It is no doubt a pity, from the renters’ 
point of view, that Mr. Mapleson should have migrated 
from Drury Lane; but from Mr. Chatterton’s point of 
view the misfortune is far more serious. That manager 
must indeed be prosperous who can afford to lose a 
sub-tenant who paid him half his annual rent for four 
unimportant months of the year. The deprecia- 
tion in the value of renters’ admissions is as 
nothing by the side of this; and it is perfectly 
clear that unless Mr. Chatterton was making a 
fortune while he had the opera-season to help him, he 
can make very little now that the opera has gone else- 
where. It is, perhaps, bootless to inquire how it came 
to pass that, to adopt the words of the report, “ Mr. 
Chatterton and the Director of Her Majesty’s Opera 
failed to come to terms”; but we have excellent 
grounds for believing that the difficulty would not 
have arisen but for the last increase in the rent de- 
manded of Mr. Chatterton for Drury Lane, an increase 
which naturally caused him to raise in his turn his 
terms for the opera-season. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the lease under which Mr. Chatterton 
holds Drury Lane, and in so doing it leads us to the 
core of the subject. 

The lessee of Drury Lane has, in addition to his rent 
of £6,500 a year, to submit to conditions so onerous that 
they seem framed for the purpose of deterring all save 
the most sanguine or most reckless of speculators from 
the venture. To quote from an exhaustive summary of 
the facts recently! published in our contemporary the 
Figaro, “if the manager play more than two hundred 
nights he is compelled to pay £5 a night extra; he is 
bound by the terms of his lease to leave behind him for 
the benefit of his successor, and possible rival, all the 
scenery he has had painted ; and lastly he is bound by 
Act of Parliament to admit gratis to his best seats 
any number of the three hundred ‘ new renters’ who 
choose to assert their rights.” Anything more vexatious 
or more discouraging to theatrical enterprise than these 
conditions could not well be imagined; and if it should 
prove that a suitable successor to Mr. Chatterton cannot 
readily be found, it is certain that the renters and pro- 
prietors, who between them have contrived this network 
of restrictions, will have only themselves to thank for 
that disastrous result. As was pointed out in the article 
above quoted, the bankrupt and the half-ruined 
managers of Drury Lane have been many ; and it will 
be by no means surprising if with the recollection of 
the fact before them the better class of entrepreneurs 
hesitate to try where so able a business-man as Mr. 
Chatterton does not see his way to success. The Drury 
Lane authorities appear to us to want to do too much; 
and if they do not take care they may find that, as 
Artemus Ward said, they have “ done” it. 

Without in any way forgetting that those who for the 
next twenty years will have a pecuniary interest in 
Drury Lane—it reverts to the Duke of Bedford before 
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the end of this century—are perfectly right to drive 
the best bargain that they can for themselves, we may 
yet express an opinion that their meagre vote of thanks 
to “a tenant who has always met his obligations” 
scarcely does Mr, Chatterton full justice in this matter. 
With Mr. Chatterton’s views of dramatic art, and 
with his estimate of the dignity of the dramatic 
profession, we may often find ourselves at variance, 
and we may frankly admit that he is not the director 
whom we should choose as the guiding spirit of that 
subsidised national theatre of which mention has been 
made. Other managements have aimed much higher 
than his has ever done, and have achieved nobler, wor- 
thier things than he has ever attempted. But if Mr. 
Chatterton has not striven to mould or lead the taste of 
the public, he has at least shown himself shrewder than 
most of his rivals in following it; and he has 
always catered with singular ability for the gratifi- 
cation of the audiences to which he has chosen 
to appeal. He has always proved himself—what 
cannot be said of all his rivals—a man of strict in- 
tegrity in the fulfilment of his obligations, and his 
faculty of administration is as marked as his business 
capacity. A better man to make a house such as 
Drury Lane justify its existence by paying its way 
could not well be found ; and abler managerial tactics 
than those employed during his lesseeship of Drury 
Lane have never been adopted. He has ever been on 
the watch to change his policy according to the ever- 
changing currents of public opinion; he has never 
shrank from the large outlay necessary for any pro- 
duction upon a stage like that of Drury Lane, and 
this although scenic outlay is, in the manner already in- 
dicated, directly discouraged by the terms of his lease. 
The speculators fit to undertake the pecuniary respon- 
sibilities which arise every time the curtain goes up at 
Drury Lane are few in number, and fewer still are those 
desirous of saddling themselves with such a burden. If 
one may judge by the report, the Drury Lane proprie- 
tors are even now in a far from satisfactory position : it 
is abundantly certain that their position would be infi- 
nitely more unsatisfactory had they not been so fortu- 
nate in their choice of a tenant during the last few 
years. Where a suitable successor to Mr. Chat- 
terton will be looked for we cannot, of course, state ; 
but we have to express our regret that any 
such search should have been rendered necessary, 
and our fear that the line of action which has brought 
it about will prove to bea mistake. It is never wise 
to kill she goose that lays the golden eggs; and 
although the eggs may not in this case have been 
remarkably valuable, they were at least worth more 
than any obtained from the goose’s predecessors. The 
owners of a large theatre leased to Mr. Chatterton may 
well go further for a tenant and fare worse, and instead 
of talking about increasing his rent, they would have 
done more wisely to retain his tenancy, even at the cost 
of taking away their latest addition to his yearly 
rental. 

It seems not improbable that some of the difficulties 
placed in the way of the manager desirous of taking 
Drury Lane have their origin in a fallacy which may as 
well be blown to the winds at once and for ever. This 
fallacy is the notion that Drury Lane, because it is a 
large and handsome theatre with a historic reputation, 
is sure to be patronised by large audiences, no matter 
what piece is placed on the stage. Because at Christ- 
mas-time the “ overflow” from Drury Lane is 
sufficient to fill two or three minor theatres with 
determined playgoers, it is vaguely assumed 
that the current always sets in the first instance 
in this direction. But, as a matter of fact, the reason 
why Drury Lane is held the theatre par. excellence for 
Boxing-night is simply the reputation won by the pan- 
tomime-work of authors, actors, and scene-painters. 
Drury Lane is not visited because it is Drury Lane, 












but because the excellence of its Christmas entertain- 
ments in the past gives such good promise for its Christ- 
mas entertainments in the future. A poor production at 
Drury Lane will fail more ruinously than a poor pro- 
duction elsewhere. It has presumedly cost more, and its 
failures, like its successes, are upon a larger scale. 
Of this Mr. Chatterton is naturally well aware; he is 
not the man to be misled by an illusion at any time, 
and tbe illusion, if it ever existed, would be thoroughly 
broken long ere this. He also knows that Drury Lane is, 
under the present conditions of its tenure, perhaps the 
most difficult theatre in all London to carry on remu- 
neratively from year’s end to year’s end, and it would 
be well for those whose interest in the matter is most 
at stake if they would consent to profit by the know- 
ledge which he has gained by his experience. 





OLD NEW YORK SHOWS. 


»  dagews is a senevoni? the New York World asks, A short 

time since this query appeared in the Magazine of 
American History, quoting the very advertisement we reproduce 
from Rivington’s Royal Gazette of the 24th of January, 1781, 
issued while the British were yet in occupation of the city. It 
ran thus:—“ To be seen this evening at the Golden Ball, in the 
Fields, a skeleton of a Senevoni, the largest ever brought into 
this country. After the exhibition Mdlle. Varole will dance a 
Rigadorn.” There had then been other creatures of this kind 
before exhibited, but no trace of them remains. Were they 
of the family of the pachyderms, five-toed proboscidians, or of 
the inferior variety condemned by capricious nature to only 
four or three or two toes, or of the cloven-footed paleotheria, 
or perhaps the fossil remains of some extinct saurian monster 
such as attracts wonder in the British Museum? Unfortunately 
we have no description of the osteology of this skeleton, and 
hence no data on which to base even a hypothetical opinion. 
What is a senevoni? “ We pause for a reply.” 

New York was a lively place during the war period, and we 
people her streets in imagination with the thousand gaping badauds 
who are the inevitable appendages of a garrison town. A motley 
crowd this which thronged the squares and fields of old Man- 
hattan; its Dutch residents still tenaciously clinging to their old 
habits, the English race, which was elbowing them at every turn, 
and besides these the British army, recruited from the Highlands 
and Wales, and with a large sprinkling of stolid Hessian mer- 
cenaries, all lovers of outdoor pleasures. Nothing yet, it will be 
observed, like a museum of natural history, or a menagerie, or a 
circus even—only these exhibitions of wonders ‘at the houses of 
tradesmen or the public taverns. 

The next year, 1782, a creature was exhibited with which we 
are more familiar. This was shown at Mr. Jeroleman’s punch- 
house, at the Tea Water pump, where the citizen was sure to find 
good water, if not good grog; indeed, the only good water in 
town. Few of our readers know that this celebrated well, from 
which thousands of gallons of water were daily drawn, still exists, 
though covered over and long since disused. The creature is 
described as a “ sea-warrior—a most surprising fish of an enor- 
mous size, armed with a weapon or sword upwards of four feet 
long, projecting from its head, and so sharp that in a few minutes 
it will kill the largest whale. It is by far the greatest curiosity 
ever seen in this part of the world.” In 1783 a panther was 
exhibited at the sign of Rodney’s Engagement in Wall-street, 
below the Coffee-House, which was called the “most noted 
curious wild beast” that had been seen “these forty years.” 
There is a smack of the “large discourse” of “sweet Bully 
Bottom” in this quaint phrase. 

Would that we could “ aggravate” our phrase with the vocabu- 
lary of this master of description to celebrate in fitting terms the 
event of the century in the animal world, the arrival of the first 
elephant which ever trod with step majestic our western shores. 
It was an event in more ways than one. Their selfish Briton 
masters had never permitted our colonial ancestors to see the 
elephant before. Such grand shows were reserved for London. 
But now American commerce was free, and American ships were 
roaming every sea, and contending with success for the traffic of 
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every clime, We find the announcement in a foreign newspaper, 
the Jersey Chronicle of April 30, 1726, in these words :—“ The 
America (a ship from India) has brought home an elephant from 
Bengal. It is the first ever seen in America, and a great curiosity. 
It is a female, two years old, and of the species that grow to an 
enormous size. This animal is sold for $10,000, being supposed 
to be the greatest price ever given for an animal in Europe or 
America.” We commend to the Central Park authorities the 
propriety of erecting a statue to her among the other greatnesses 
in brass which decorate the Mall, as the first elephant that dis- 
covered America. 

The same year, 1796, celebrated by this discovery, there fol- 
lowed another grand event—the arrival of the King of Beasts. 
Rex was thus announced, with a woodcut inserted, in which full 
justice is done to his mane and tail—-an excellent example of the 
enterprise of our early showmen :—“ To the curious. A beauti- 
ful African lion. To be seen every day, Sundays excepted, at the 
Ball-alley in the Fields, next the corner of Murray’s-street, in 
Broadway, where the proprietor has provided a cage, in which the 
animal moves at large, and which exhibits him to the greatest 
advantage. Great attention has been paid both in the choice of 
so pleasant a place and in the convenience of the enclosure to the 
accommodation of the ladies and gentlemen who may favour the 
proprietor with their presence. This noble animal is between 
three and four feet high, measures eight feet from nostrils to tail, 
is of a beautiful dun colour, between six and seven years old, and 
uncommonly strong built. His legs and tail are as thick as those 
of a common-sized ox. He was caughtin the woods of Goree, in 
Africa, when a whelp, and brought thence to New York. He is 
as tame as any domestic animal whatever, and is really worth the 
contemplation of the curious.” The price for admittance was two 
shillings. 

The year 1807 was famous in the show annals of the city. In this 
year tigers first made their appearance here. Notwithstanding the 
popular political belief, the tiger is not a native American, though 
early naturalised. Their first exhibition was in Partition-street, 
now Fulton, two doors from the corner of Broadway. This was 
the locality preferred for shows of this character, being on the 
outskirts of the city, and near the open fields. This is the adver- 
tisement, instructive as well as curious :—“ Exhibition, &c., Two 
Royal Tigers, Male and Female. These curious animals, lately 
from Surat (in Asia), are the first that every reached any part of 
this continent. On their arrival they were not a year old. They 
are 9 feet in length and 3 feet in height. Their Crown designates 
them as Royal and peculiar to Asia. When full grown their bulk 
is tremendous, much superior in size to a lion, and with prodigious 
strength. Their colour is a bright yellow beautifully marked with 
long stripes of black, which run the same direction as their 
ribs, with others across their thighs. The tigers in Asia 
are the scourge of the country — insidious, bloodthirsty, 
and malevolent — preferring the human flesh for their 
sustenance to that of wild beasts. They lurk among the bushes 
and bound on their prey. If they succeed, and are undisturbed, 
they plunge their heads into the bodies of the animals up to their 
eyes, as if it were to satiate themselves with blood kefore they 
tear them to pieces. It attacks the lion or elephant, and is truly 
said to be the most powerful animal in the world. The ladies 
and gentlemen of this town and vicinity are respectfully invited 
to lose no time in viewing these extraordinary animals, as there 
never was,and probably never will be, exhibited animals so worthy 
of their attention. As the trouble and expense of these animals 
is enormous, it is impossible the keeper can tarry longer in a place 
than when he meets with encouragement. He therefore solicits 
their speedy attention. N.B.—The cage in which they are con- 
fined is very strong, so that no danger may be apprehended.” 
Here, indeed, is a masterly advertisement. The Commercial 
Advertiser, in which it appeared, has none such now. These be 
the words “to harrow up the’soul, freeze the young blood,” and 
make “ each particular hair to standon end.” Is it not so ? 

Human nature is about the same in all ages. Customs and 
fashions diguise but do not alter it. Our ancestors had the same 
prurient curiosity to see monstrosities that we observe now even 
in people otherwise of the greatest refinement. Thus we find a 
grave advertisement in the Commercial, inviting the public to 
examine “A Monstrous Phenomenon or Jusus nature produced 
by a Heifer.” “Its head resembles an African; no eyes; its 











forelegs lie in its breast,” &c. We spare the details. These 
exhibitions did not pass without protest. Under the head of 
“Speculation,” this same year, we find a remarkable exposure 
of a nondescript. This is the account (Commercial Advertiser, 
February 27, 1807) :—“‘ An animal has lately been exhibited in 
several towns in the United States, and called by his possessor 
an East Indian nondescript. Thousands have flocked to see it; 
and the unfortunate discovery that it is a shaven bear has alone 
prevented its producing a fortune to its ingenious transmogrifier. 
A few day since it arrived in this place (Hudson), and as if 
to give dignity to the imposture, our Common Council actually 
entered into partnership with the possessor of the beast, and 
received half the avails of the cheat.” Such was the morality 
of the rural districts. 

Transmogrification (the word is delicious) of this kind has since 
been a favourite device of showmen. Somewhere in the thirties 
a shaven horse was shown on one of the Broadway corners, 
Murray or Chambers, and since then every varicty of disguise has 
been adopted to fool to the top of their bent a sensation-loving 
public, which, in spite of experience, or, perhaps, because of it, 
really enjoys being humbugged. The Woolly Horse and the 
What Is It are within our recollection. It is just possible that 
the senevoni was the origin of the Fejee Mermaid. “The times 
change,” says the old Latin quotation, but we are not quite so 
ready to admit that we change with them. More true is the 


modern French aphorism: “ Plus ¢a change plus c'est la méme 
chose.” 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Chatham News. 

“ A capital paper of its class—full of theatrical matters at home 
and abroad, and written with ample knowledge and great spirit. 
We should think it would be welcome to all interested in ‘the 
theatre.” 

St. Leonards and Hastings Gazette. 
“Filled with interesting matter of a critical character. . 


Edited by a smart pen... . The Theatre keeps us well abreast 
of the histrionic doings in all parts of the civilised world. ” 
South Yorkshire Gazette. 

“A weekly critical review of the stage in London, the 
Provinces, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, and America. There 
are also special articles on special subjects in connection with 
the drama. Though a new venture, The Theatre ought to 
succeed. It is ably edited, and we wish it every success.” 

Blyth Weekly News. 

“ A first-class London critical review.” 


The Tatler. 
“We wish our contemporary every success.” 
Walsall Free Press. 
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Bills of the Plan. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. — 
Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
This Theatre will re-open on Sept. 22, 
when will be produced a new Historical 
and Spectacular Drama, entitled 
GLAND IN THE DAYS OF 

CHARLES II. 
By W. G. Wits, Author of “Charles I.” 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 

Messrs. W. J. Hill, H. Kyrle, D. Fisher, 
jun., W. Hargreaves; Miss E. Thorne, 

iss M. Harris, &c. 

At 8.15, 
BRASS. 

Mr. G. F. Rowe, Messrs. Howe, Kyrle, 
Macklin, D. Fisher, jun., Hargreaves, 
R. H. Astley, Teesdale, &c.; Mesdames 
Thorne, Harris, Henri, and Orme. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


t 8.80, 

THE GOLDEN PLOUGH. 
Mesers. S. Emery, W. Terriss, J. 
ge ac F. Moreland, J. G. Shore, 
W. cIntyre; Mesdames L. Willes, 
A. Murray, and Hudspeth. 

And HIDE AND SEEK. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, THorne. 











At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 


A FEARFUL FOG. 


Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, Charles Warner; Mesdames 





Amy Roselle, Kate Bishop, Cicely 

Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 

RoYrat PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At 7.30, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, H. Russell, H. 
Jenner, G. H. Rogers, Thomas, 
Lablache, and H. Jackson; Mesdames 
E. Stuart, F. Leslie, K. Pattison, Palmer, 
&c. The Great Mackney, E. Sharpe, and 
Mr. George Leybourne. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
JOHN HoLLINGSHEAD,. 





Mr. 
At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
Rayne, Leigh, &c. 


At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


RoxvaAt PARK THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, 
Mapame Sr. Cram. 


At 7.30, 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 


At 10, 
OTHELLO TRAVESTIE. 
Messrs. Lin Rayne, Harrington, Ferry, 
Balfour, Squires, Lashbrooke, Clarke 
Nicholson, and Mr. H. P. Grattan; 
Mesdames Lonsdale, Merton, Plowden, 











Walmer, Telbin, &c. 


THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE a SECRET. 
t 8 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, . 
THE LION’S TAIL. 
Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 


GLOBE 


E. F. Edgar, Bradbury, B. D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton, &c. ; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
J. Clifton, and Lydia Foote. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovaetass. 


At 7.30, 

THE SCUTTLED SHIP. 
Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, De Belle- 
ville, Butler, Percival, Garland, Turner, 
Chapman, &c.; Mesdames Montgomery, 
Raynor, and Miss Louie Moodie. 


()RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Arex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Standing, Tritton, Francis, 
Ashford; Mesdames M. Davisand E. Bruce. 








At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Ashley, Harris, Standing, 
Philip Day; Mesdames Fanny Josephs, 
Nelly Harris, M. Davis, Edith Bruce, 
Camille Dubois. 





Ge tsrellaneous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costwmier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 


Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SUKGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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R. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 








Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Hore, Piccapitty. 
M® DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


MB: J. L. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. ‘ 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 
R. EDWARD TERRY’S 


Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 

GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 


RR. OD Bh 1. 


GareTy THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8. W., 
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Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 


except Saturday. 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 


N OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
1s Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 











EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 


to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant ; 
65, Ludgate-hill, 


City Establishment, 





Books, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amvsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


- 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and informstion.’’—Era. 
“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, 
Ducrows, 
Sanger, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


The Astleys’ 
Cookes, Battys, Henger, 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of ous and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuartes HInDLEy,. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.”’—Public Opinion, 

“* Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Zelegraph. 











MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


|X consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
paving of a bust in the~ Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leavethe form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists ea been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 


8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 
J. Boosey, JoHN Murpxy, 

J. B. BuckstTong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuatrerton, |J. R. Puancné, 

J. S. CLarke, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuLLIvVAN, 


JOHN Hake, ARrTH’R SWANBOROUGH, 

Freperick Hawkins,| Toomas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAaMEs, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. Ketty, EpmMuND YATES. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Arcedeckne 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq. i 
OU BEC. ce csccvecsovcassescosececocese 
I vciaitsdavcegactensavuparsovassucsbicesnee 
IN IEEE cic svcccsoucseoxsventenewedanes 
DR TIIIS..... secvabeccessuacavesenesetseoheoess 
a I TEs ancsecoveccciecoscecsvenscsces 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. .... 
Geo. Coleman, Esq.... 
J. W. Davison, Esq 
D. Davison, Esq....... ‘ 
i IO cinecsencccecesetsccrsscosecesoncers 
Be Py SEG: wesnpscnrvssoventencscccdeesessovesenes 
W. 8. Gilbert, Esq... é 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq 
John Hare, Esq. ...... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq. a 
Be TI I cncnssocciccesasedosdecunazonceseni 
Messrs. James & Thorne ............-+sssseeseeeeee 
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Professor Macfarren 
F, A. Marshall, Esq. 
Mrs. F. Marshall 
J. W. Marshall, Esq 
BINS ccsesacesaseveceiocsasecaseonses 
fing shee “ eos ‘ 
obn Mu , Esq. 
H. Neville, ise. os . 
Lord Alfred Paget 
J. Pittman, Esq....... ° 
FJ. BR. Planché, Beq. ..0.......ccveececevecceseeeesees 
Chas, Santley, Esq............crcccsesccseereeseeeeeven 
Clement Scott, Haq. ....cc..cccocee  soscscseseceses 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq. 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. asennee 
Arthur Swanborough, Es 
ae “ 
Cc. W. ‘Thom Bilis: SEL keseaseunesdoncheneoeanessores 
FB I, BE cr cn cerchsscnccececscccatooccccsvccnses 
ee ee re 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
Carl Rosa, _—_ susonte 
John Simon, Esq. 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Es 
Alfred Cellier, Bag. .... cccccccscccccccccceees 
BE. A. Chivers, Bad. ...ccorccccccsesccccceceees 
PE, COE, Ec cccccnsevscvecescccconsiee 
E, G. Cuthbert, Esq..... 
P. T. Duffey, Esq, .... 
| X eee ee 
Murray Marks, Esq. . 
C. W. H. Wyman, Esq. 
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George a, By. akscessaraubuevesestute 

= ee eeeerecr 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 

P. T, Barnum, Faq. aR 

Lawrence Barrett, Esq. . 

Charles F, Coghlan, Esq.. 

Sydney Cowell, Esq. ....... “ 

ONNHY Davenport ........cccrececerresesscorcesescece 

Robert Heller, Esq. ..........csceesee 

W. C, Sadlier, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer— 
Wittram Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 

F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, 8.W. 

Subscriptions may be sent either to the 

Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 

Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 

at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 

74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 

W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tu 

TuEaTRE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou,~ 
Tvsspay, August 14, 1877, 

















